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The  question  of  vrtiat  is  organizational  excellence  has  plagued  theorists 
and  researchers  for  centuries;  and  there  have  been  many  attenpts  to  quantify, 
measure,  or  explain  excellence.  This  paper  is  yet  another  attempt,  but  the 
focus  is  more  generic.  That  is,  there  is  an  attempt  to  intellectually  develop 
a  set  of  common  characteristics  found  in  any  organization  that  has  been  termed 
excellent.  It  is  postulated  that  if  organizations  seek  excellence  then  these 
common  characteristics  must  be  present  or  mwst  evolve.  The  characteristics 
are: 

o  First,  the  overriding  theme  of  the  organization  is  that  it  exists 
because  of  and  for  people.  Pecple  are  the  essence. 

o  Second,  the  conceptual  design  satisfies  individual  and 
organizational  ne^s  over  time  and  is  focused  on  \4iat  the 
organization  can  eind  wants  to  do. 

o  The  remaining  characteristics  follow  in  no  particular  order. 

—  the  organization  as  a  whole  recognizes  that  individual  and 
organizational  energy  potential  is  proportionate  to  quality 
skills. 

—  the  organization  retains  common  foci  to  the  traditional 
organizational  theory  groups. 
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—  the  organizational  preference  or  force  direction  has  been 
evaluated  against  individual,  organizational,  and 
environmental  influence  on  output. 

o  Finally,  the  degree  of  excellence  being  prc^rtionate  to  the 
relative  ooiKeptual  abilities  for  design  structure,  the  anount 
of  energy  required  to  decrease  the  gap  between  individual  and 
organizational  needs,  and  the  relative  quality  skills  possessed 
by  mentoers  of  the  organization. 
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PREFACE 


There  are  a  few  points  that  may  assist  the  digestion  of  this  material. 
First,  the  conclusions  derived  are  those  of  the  author  and  not  of  any  official 
military  publication.  Some  may  find  the  conclusions  too  general  in  nature, 
but  that  vBs  precisely  the  intent.  The  suggestion  being, that  with  proper 
application^ excellence  in  any  organization  may  be  obtained. 

Second,  many  nay  be  cpposed  to  the  lack  of  enpirical  substantiality  to 
the  conclusions;  this,  too,  was  the  intent  for  time  did  not  permit  otherwise. 
However,  many  of  the  sources  cited  in  the  development  of  the  conclusions  were 
empirically  based. 

Finally,  the  chapters  are  designed  to  address  specific  subject  matter 
independently.  Only  at  the  conclusions  are  all  the  parts  put  in  perspective. 
The  conclusions  are  short,  concise,  and  generic.  Hopefully,  they  will 
generate  reflection  and  interest  by  a  reader  v^io  has  the  time  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  conclusions. 
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I.  INTRCCUCTION 


Why  do  some  organizations  succeed  where  others  fail?  What  is  the  secret 
to  their  success?  What  are  the  pitfalls  to  avoid?  What  is  an  excellent 
orgcinization  and  vhat  does  it  lode  like?  What  would  you  see,  hear,  or  sense 
if  you  belonged  to  an  excellent  organization?  What  is  excellence? 

Although  the  search  for  efficiency,  excellence,  or  "the  one  best  way"  has 
been  described  through  numerous  different  adjectives,  theorists  associated 
with  the  study  of  organizations  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  sought  to 
ejq^lain,  formulate,  or  predict  the  best  organization.  No  natter  vhat  it's 
called — efficiency,  effectiveness,  excellence — theorists  have  sought  to  answer 
questions  similar  to  those  enumerated.  For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  I  will 
use  the  words,  organizational  excellence. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  strictly  intellectual  thought 
from  which  further  discussion  or  possible  enpirical  research  may  evolve. 
Cfcviously,  if  the  answers  were  clear,  this  paper  would  be  superfluous. 

discussion  is  divided  into  three  basic  parts;  (1)  organizational 
theory  in  general,  (2)  specific  organizational  models,  and  (3)  a  conclusion. 
I  hope  to  develop  a  definition  for  a  generic  organization,  a  definition  for 
organizational  excellence,  and,  finally,  some  predictable  characteristics  one 
would  find  in  an  excellent  organization. 


II.  ORGANIZATIGNS 


Defiiution 


One  of  the  nost  denonding  aspects  for  researchers  and  theorists,  who  have 
sought  to  answer  questions  organizational  excellence,  has  been  the  problem 
of  defining  excellence.  Possibly,  the  focus  should  not  have  been  a  definition 
of  excellence,  bvtt  first,  a  definition  of  an  organization.  One  could  argue 
that  there  exists  a  proliferation  of  definitions  for  vAiat  an  organization  is, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  yet  another.  But  I  suggest  that  a  new  definition  may 
be  precisely  the  prescription  for  developing  answers  to  organizational 
excellence.  I  would  suggest  a  simple  but  dynamic  twist  to  traditional 
definitions  by  exploring  the  people  phenomenon  one  more  time. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  are  many  definitions  from  vAiich  to 
choose  v*ule  attempting  to  eigilain  vAiat  an  organization  is.  Lyman  W.  Porter, 
Edv«ard  E.  Lawler,  and  J.  Richard  Hackman,  three  leading  researchers  in  the 
field  of  organizational  behavior,  have  commented  on  the  process  of 
organizations  as  follows: 

".  .  .Organizations  are,  first  and  foremost,  social  entities  in 
vhich  people  take  part  and  to  which  they  react.  The  second 
fundamental  feature  stresses  the  purposeful  goal-oriented 
characteristic  of  organizations.  This  focuses  our  attention  on  the 
instrumental  natiire  of  orgeinizations;  that  is,  they  cure  social 
instruments  set  to  do  something.  The  third  and  fourth  features 
concern  the  means  by  vhich  organizations  go  about  the  process  of 
trying  to  accomplish  objectives... Finally,  a  fifth  basic  feature: 
the  continuity  through  time  of  the  activities  and  relationships 
within  organizations. . ."1 

Sinply  stated,  then,  the  fundamental  nature  of  organizations  can  be  suimiarized 
according  to  these  prominent  researchers  as  follows: 


1.  Lyman  W.  Porter,  et  al..  Behavior  in  Organizations  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1975),  pp.  69-71. 
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Vlho:  corposed  of  individuals  and  grotps 

Why:  in  order  to  achieve  certain  goals  and  objectives 

How:  by  means  of  divided  functions  and  tasks  that  are 

intended  to  be  rationally  coordinated  and  directed 

When:  through  time  on  a  continuous  basis. 2 
Etzioni  describes  an  organization  as  "social  units  deliberately 
constructed  and  reconstructed  to  seek  specific  goals. Both  definitions, 
thus  quoted,  orient  on  meeting  some  preconstructed  goals  as  do  many  other 
definitions.  These  two  definitions  address  the  aspect  of  "time"  and 
"reconstruction"  suggesting  a  more  dynamic  process  than  is  usually  seen  in  the 
classical  or  neo-classical  and  even  many  modem  definitions. 

However,  many  modem  theorists  view  the  issue  of  organizational  goals 
differently.  Some  theorists  contend  that  although  the  need  for  goals  exists, 
the  cotip lexity  and  interacting  of  organizational  and  individual  goals  warrants 
consideration  as  well.  A  concise  statement  of  goals  to  viiich  the  individual, 
group,  and  organization  can  cotrpare,  evaluate,  and  relate  is  not  easy.  The 
complexity  of  the  particular  social  phenomenon  involved  further  compounds  the 
problem.  Long  and  short  term  goals  possibly  become  intermingled;  interests  of 
individuals  nay  lose  their  distinctiveness  from  those  of  the  organization; 
human  and  naterial  needs  might  seem  to  merge;  means  and  ends  could  overlap.^ 
With  all  this  ambiguity,  hew  can  an  organization  establish  a  meaningful  set  of 
goals? 


2.  Porter,  pp.  69-71. 

3.  Anitai  Etzioni,  Modem  Organizations,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1964),  p.3. 

4.  Paul  T.  McClure,  "The  Organizational  Approach  Versus  the  Social 
Approach  to  Development  in  Pheripheral  Nations,"  The  Rand 
Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California,  1969,  p.  4. 


Some  theorists  have  concluded  that  possibly  a  more  open  system  is 
plausible  vrfiere  the  dynamics  of  social  structure  and  the  influence  of 


environment  can  be  integrated.  Katz  and  Kahn  conclude  that: 

"An  organization  as  an  open  system  is  characterized  by  a  continuing 
process  of  input  transformation  and  output.  OrganizatiCTial  ii^t 
characteristically  includes  people,  naterials,  and  energy; 
organizational  output  is  typically  in  the  form  of  products  or 
services.  The  openness  of  the  organization  as  a  system  means  that 
it  is  eternally  dependent  upon  its  environment  for  absorption  of  its 
products  or  services,  and  for  providing  the  necessary  input  which 
activates  the  organizational  processes  of  transformation  and, 
thereby,  maintains  the  organization  in  existence.''^ 

Again,  we  see  the  ideal  of  a  "continuous"  organization  over  time  where  the 

dynamic  transformation  occurs;  but  this  time  we  see  the  introduction  of 

external  demands  as  almost  the  control  mechanism  for  the  focus  of  the 


organization. 

From  another  perspective,  one  might  look  at  an  organization  as  something 
almost  human.  Twd  theorists,  Alfred  North  Whitehead  and  his  "philosophy  of 
organism"  along  with  James  Grier  Miller  and  his  "living  system,"  project  an 
image  of  organism  and  organization  as  practically  synonotnous.  That  is,  an 
organization  has  needs;  it  interacts  with  individuals,  groups,  and  other 
organizations;  it  responds  to  changes  in  stimuli;  it  reacts  to  external 
denands;  and  it  exists.^  Many  body  functions,  as  most  would  view  them,  are 
obviously  absent — breathing,  eating,  sleeping,  etc.  However,  Miller  would 
suggest  that  the  activity  of  an  organization  is  like  that  of  a  living 
organism.  He  says: 


5.  R.L.  Katz  cind  Daniel  Kahn,  "Concept  of  C^jective  Organization,"  The 
Industrial  Environment  and  Mental  Health  Journal  of  Social  Science, 


"Orgeuiizatlcxis  are  systeins  with  nulti-echeloi  deciders  v^se 
oonponents  and  subsystems  may  be  subsidiary  organizations,  groups, 
and  single  persons.  Conceptually,  the  systems  are  living  systems 
rather  than  abstracted  systems."' 

Miller  goes  cai  to  relate  systems  within  an  organization  to  sudi  biological 
terms  as  cells,  osrgans,  and  organisms.^  Interesting  to  note  is  the  dynamics 
of  living  and  multi-echelon  deciders.  Although  different  terms  are  used. 
Miller,  like  Kahn  and  Katz  and  also  like  Etzioni,  Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hackman, 
recognized  the  existence  of  some  "dynamic  force,"  for  lack  of  a  better  term. 
Additionally,  Miller  introduces  a  seldom  recognized  element — a  single  person 
as  a  subsystem. 

As  one  can  readily  see  after  just  a  cursory  look,  there  appears  to  be  a 
smorgasbord  of  definitions  v^iich  describe  an  organization  ranging  from  an 
inanimate  object  to  a  living  thing.  However,  there  are  similarities. 

In  all  of  the  definitions  considered  so  far  and  in  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  there  exists  cortmon  elements  but  different  terms.  These 
cocmon  elenents  follow  and  are  explained  in  ny  terms  deduced  from  the  terms  of 
the  theorists  cited: 

1.  People  -  the  essential  elsnent,  for  without  people  a 
reason  for  an  organization  does  not  exist. 

2.  Process  -  a  dynamic  interaction  of  needs  (internal  and 
external;  individual  and  group)  directed  with  energy. 

3.  Product  -  the  sought  result  for  v^ch  energy  is  expended. 

Before  I  can  finalize  my  proposition  for  vfhat  an  organization  is,  there 

remains  a  discussion  of  the  three  P's  —  people,  process,  product. 


7.  Miller,  p.  595. 

8.  Miller,  p.  18. 


The  first  in  the  discussion  is  pjeople;  and,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
it  is  the  essential  element.  At  first  glance,  this  concept  appeals  to  be  the 


obvious;  and,  likewise,  the  oonsideratiOT  that  people  cure  a  resource  seems 
obvious.  But  suppose  the  obvious  is,  in  fact,  not  true.  I  would  suggest  that 
people  -  to  be  more  accurate  -  the  need  for  people  to  organize  is  the  essence 
of  organizations.  People  are  not  the  resource  but,  in  fact,  the  reason — 
structure  personified.  The  structure  being  a  reflection  of  the  contoination  of 
personalities  working  together  for  preconceived  purposes.  In  the  model  that  I 
wculd  propose,  and  will  subsequently  build  v^xon  at  Figure  A,  there  are  but 
three  forms  of  resources, — material,  time,  and  information.  People  are  not  a 


Figure  A.  Structure  Personified 


Next,  the  question  of  how  the  organization  functions  is  considered — the 
process.  As  the  three  elements  of  people,  process,  eind  product  appear  in 
almost  all  definitions  of  orgainizational  theory;  terms  similar  to  input. 
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throughput,  and  output  6^^)ear  in  process  theories.^  Webster  defines  a 
process  eis  "a  series  of  progressive  emd  interdependent  steps  by  vhich  an  end 
is  attained."^®  Wdaster's  definition,  although  not  cornplete  for  the 
organizational  process,  is  a  start  point  for  it  infers  that  something  (input) 
causes  eKrtion  (throughput)  vhich  produces  an  end  (output) . 

Another  stcurt  point  is  the  Hawthorne  Studies.  The  Hawthorne  Effect  was 
an  astonishing  revelation  for  the  times.  The  studies  led  to  the  belief  that 
if  management  made  people  happy,  the  haf^iness  would  lead  to  greater 
output. H  Unfortunately,  all  that  we  still  really  )cncw  atxjut  hafpy 
eiployees  is  that  they  are  happy.  Regardless,  great  research  began;  and  two 
decades  saw  the  thrashing  of  theory  addressing  motivational  factors.  Then, 
the  prospect  of  formal  and  informal  groups  followed  by  more,  ranging  from 
theory  X  to  netrix  organizations;  and,  still  there  was  no  real  concurrence  on 
v*iat  was  happening  in  the  organizational  process.  Possibly  the  simple  aspect 
of  energy  combined  with  relative  individual  qualities  provides  an  avenue  to 
pursue.  That  is,  all  that  goes  on  in  the  process  of  an  organization  is 
energy,  and  the  amount  of  energy  is  directly  proportionate  to  v^t  members  of 
the  organization  can  eind  want  to  do  both  physically  and  mentally  (see 
Figure  B) . 

Finally,  there  remains  the  discussion  of  the  end  result  or  product.  As 
concluded  in  the  review  of  previously  quoted  definitions,  most  theorists,  frcm 
classical  through  modem,  agree  that  the  organization  must  have  a  purpose. 


9.  Thomas  L.  Quic)«,  Understanding  People  at  Work  (New  YorJt;  Executive 
Enterprises,  1976) ,  fp.  142-144. 

10.  Webster’s  Ninth  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Springfield,  Mass: 
MerriaitHWebster,  Inc.,  1983,  p.  937. 


11.  Quic)c,  p.  9. 


Figure  B.  Process 


Taylor's  work  in  scientific  nanagement  produced,  at  least  for  the  times,  many 
"one  best  ways"  to  reach  the  end  product.12  prom  Taylor  in  1911  to  Waterman 
and  Peters  in  1984,  theorists  concluded  that  the  end  product  was  the  reason 
for  organizations.  Peters  and  Waterman  devote  the  entire  first  chapter  of  In 
Search  of  Excellence  to  discussing  the  historical  development  of  theory,  but 

12^  Fredrick  W.  Taylor,  Shop  Management  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros., 
1911),  Fp.  94-102. 


the  bottom  line  was  that  organizations  produced  something. 13  i  can't 
improve  on  that  in  the  development  of  a  definition.  It  is  just  that  sinple; 
organizations  produce  something. 

If  one  can  follow  the  basic  hypothesis  that:  (1)  people  are  not  a 

resource  but  the  essence  of  an  organization/  (2)  that  energy  is  all  that  is 

happening  in  the  organizational  process,  and  (3)  that  a  product  is  produced, 

then  the  definition  of  an  organization  follows: 

An  organizatioi  is  an  extension  of  the  personalities  of  the  people 
v#io  volunteer  to  be  a  member.  The  structure  is  a  reflection  of 
individual,  group,  and  organizational  needs.  Material  amd 
information  resources  eire  processed  with  energy  proportionate  to 
vrtiat  the  members  can  and  want  to  do.  The  end  result  of  energy  is  a 
product. 


Organizational  Excellence 


Having  developed  a  definition  of  vtet  an  organization  is,  the  next  focus 


in  pursuit  of  characteristics  of  organizational  excellence  is  to  determine 


vhat  excellence  is.  Again,  the  list  of  definitions  is  seemingly  endless. 


Webster  provides  a  foundation  from  v^ich  to  build  and  defines  excellence  as 
"the  act  or  state  of  excelling. xhis  simple  but  evasive  definition  amply 
shews  the  ambiguity  that  exists  vrtien  one  attaipts  to  wrestle  with  v^t 
excellence  is.  Modem  thinkers  and  theorists  on  the  subject  have  written 


volumes.  One  of  the  most  recent  works.  In  Search  of  Excellence,  is  a  prime 
exanple  of  the  difficulty  in  trying  to  explain  excellence.  As  the  title 
implies,  even  in  1984  the  search  is  on;  and  the  answers  are  not  easy.  But  if 
one  considers  or  assumes  that  the  main  difference  between  excellent  and  not  so 
excellent  organizations  is  some  form  of  gap  in  output  performance,  a 

iT.  Rdaert  H.  Waterman,  Jr.  and  Thomas  J.  Peters,  In  Search  of 
Excellence  (New  York:  Warner  Books,  1984),  fp.  3-29. 


14.  Webster,  p.  460. 


reference  point  for  discussion  may  exist.  A  pictorial  exarrple  similar  to  this 
assumption  is  shown  at  Figure  C. 


Organizations  ... 

I  1.  Have  purpose 
I  2.  Expect  performance 


ii. 

-  \  ' 

\ 

\ 

\ 

I 

l- 


Individual  Needs  /  \ 

3.  Seek  to  fulfill  needs  / 

4.  Bring  assets  and  liabilities^^ 


A 


Figure  C.  Leadership 

Althou^  the  exanple  at  Figure  C  addresses  the  purpose  of  leadership#  the 
principle  of  narrowing  or  closing  the  gap  as  a  function  of  leadership  can  be 
generalized  to  narrowing  the  gap  between  not-so-excellent  and  excellence  in 
organizations. 

If  one  looks  at  the  possible  existence  of  some  sort  of  gap  and  relates 
the  gap  to  a  measurement  of  output,  it  might  be  assumed  that  excellence  is  as 
Kahn  and  Katz  explains  it;  that  is,  excellence  is  "high  output  materialized 
from  minimal  input. However,  according  to  Chester  Barnard,  the 
organization  with  the  highest  output  could  very  well  be  the  least 

IST  United  States  Military  Acadeny,  The  Department  of  Behavioral 

Sciences  and  Leadership,  Leadership  in  Organizations,  ed.  Paul  Bons, 
and  et  al.  (West  Point,  New  York:  USMA,  1981),  p.  11. 


16.  Daniel  Kahn  and  R.L.  Katz,  The  Social  Psychology  of  Organizations. 
(New  York;  John  Wiley  and  Sons  Inc.,  1966),  p.  151. 


efficient.!^  Although  some  eighteen  years  separate  the  two  ideas,  both 
suggest  a  prc^rtionate  relationship  between  input  and  output  and  that  the 
relationship  is  a  measure  of  efficiency.  Further,  there  is  the  suggestion 
that  efficiency  is  related  to  excellence.  This  suggestion  is  anplified  in 
BeUiTiard's  definition  of  efficiency:  "a  situation  in  v^ch  satisfactions  of 
the  individual  workers  exceed  the  sacrifices  required  of  them  in  their 

jcbs."18 

There  are  those  that  vrould  argue  that  organizational  effectiveness  is  a 
measure  of  excellence  vhere  organizational  effectiveness  is  an  interaction 
with  the  environment. Chris  Argyris  might  contend  that  excellence  can  not 
be  achieved  without  the  proper  integratiOTi  of  individuals  to  organizations  and 
organizations  to  society. 20 

As  can  be  seen,  there  exists  as  nany  parameters  and  measurements  of 
excellence  as  there  are  definitions.  Perhaps  Drucker's  analysis  of  vhat  makes 
effective  executives  can  be  related  to  organizational  excellence;  and  through 
this  comparison,  a  more  tangible  set  of  measurements  can  be  derived. 

According  to  Drucker,  conceptual  skills  are  most  iirportant,  for  the 
executive's  major  task  is  to  structure  the  situation  and  eliminate  obstacles 
so  he  can  "think. "21  Drucker  goes  on  to  describe  the  effective  executive  as 

17.  Chester  I.  Barnard,  The  Functions  of  Executives  (Cambridge,  Mass: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1938),  p.  19. 

18.  Barnard,  p.  19. 

19.  Chris  Argyris,  Integrating  the  Individual  and  the  Organization 
(New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1964),  pp.  162-165. 

20.  Argyris,  p.  165. 


21.  Peter  F.  Drucker,  The  Effective  Executive  (London:  Heinerman, 
1967),  p.  167. 


one  who:  (1)  is  goal/results  oriented,  (2)  manages  time  well,  (3) 
enfshasizes  his/her  strengths,  (4)  is  good  at  selecting  and  developing 
oompetent  pec^le,  and  (5)  is  an  effective  decisionmaker. The  latter 
characteristic  implies  that  the  executive  is  able  to  identify  the  root 
problems,  specify  what  decisions  must  be  nade,  convert  decisions  into  action, 
obtain  accurate  feedback,  and  modify  plans  vhen  necessary. 

Where  Drucker's  accent  for  executives  is  on  conceptual  skills,  it  follows 
that  the  structure  assumed  by  excellent  organizations  likewise  might  emphasize 
the  most  inportant  ideas/needs  on  vhy  the  orgcurLzation  exists.  Further,  as 
Drucker's  effective  executive  is  described  as  having  qualities  of  goal 
orientation,  time  management,  strength  awareness,  cotpetence  enhancement,  and 
decisionmaking  abilities,  likewise  an  excellent  organization  might  have  the 
same  qualities. 

Therefore,  in  developing  a  definition  for  organizational  excellence,  it 

appears  to ‘me  that  some  combination  of  gap  closure,  energy  proportion, 

conceptual  adequacy,  and  quality  skills  might  produce  a  plausible  definition. 

Thus,  orgeinizational  excellence  is  defined  cis: 

A  state  where  minimal  energy  is  required  to  actualize  individual  and 
organizational  needs.  The  degree  of  excellence  being  proportionate 
to:  (1)  the  relative  conceptual  abilities  to  design  structure,  (2) 
the  amount  of  energy  required  to  decrease  the  gap  between  individual 
and  orgeinizational  needs,  euid  (3)  the  relative  quality  skills 
possessed  by  members  of  the  organization  (see  Figure  D) . 


22.  Drucker,  p.  170. 
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Figure  D.  Organizataonal  Dccellence 


Organizational  Death  or  Organizational  Persistence 

Note  1;  If  the  organization  and  individual's  needs  cure  not  met  by  some 
factor,  the  orgauiization  may  terminate. 

Note  2:  If  the  organization  and  individual's  needs  are  met  by  some  nargin  and 
needs  persist,  the  organization  rray  persist. 


III.  TOEmY  APPLICATICN 


"An  excellent  organization  is  not  expected  to  be  tolerating  at  peak 
capacity  all  the  time.  Yet  excellent  organizations  perform  as  if 
they  are.  They  possess  a  hi^  idling  ability.  Ihis  is  not  to  say 
that  excellent  organizations  are  perfect.  In  fact,  it  readily 
admits  its  mistakes.  And  vAien  it  needs  help,  it  asks  for  it. ..An 
organization  rarely  falls  apart  on  grand  strategy,  but  rather  cn 
attention  to  detail. "23 

"...Excellent  coitpanies  were,  above  all,  brilliant  on  the  basics. 

Tools  didn't  substitute  for  thinking.  Intellect  didn't  overpower 
wisdom.  Analysis  didn't  inpede  action.  Rather,  these  companies 
worked  hard  to  keep  things  simple  in  a  corplex  world.  They 

persisted. .. "24 

Theory  Overlap 

The  two  quotations  cited  above  represent  thoughts  about  excellent 
organizations  from  two  perspectives,  profit  and  non-profit.  However,  both 
suggest  that  excellent  organizations  stick  to  the  basics  and  simplicity.  What 
other  characteristics  might  be  considered  that  overlap  and  are  coranon  even 
though  organizational  purposes  differ?  Can  these  common  characteristics  be 
considered  essential  ingredients  for  organizational  excellence?  In  order  to 
answer  these  questions  and  develop  characteristics  of  organizational 
excellence,  a  general  comparison  in  the  evolution  of  organizational  theory  is 
suggested.  From  this  conparison,  it  is  postulated  that  over lapping  areas  may 
provide  some  answers.  The  model  at  Figure  E-1  provides  a  pictorial  exanple  of 
the  target. 

First,  I  will  generalize  in  turn  the  collective  contributions  of 
classical,  neo-classical,  and  modem  organizational  theorists.  Next,  the  task 
will  be  to  suggest  thorough  analysis  of  selected  writings,  a  phenomenon  I  call 


23.  Jerry  Simonsen,  et  al.,  "Excellence  in  the  Combat  Arms,"  Department 
of  Admin  Services,  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  California, 
(Dec.  1984),  p.  5. 


24.  Peters,  p.  13. 


theorists  such  as  Taylor,  Fayol,  and  Weber  provided  both  solutions  and 
questions  for  "the  one  best  way."  Ihe  tines  asked  questions,  and  they 


provided  sane  answers;  they  also  set  the  stage  for  questions  fran  behavioral 
scientists.  Regardless,  many  of  these  characteristics  and  methodologies  for 
obtaining  organizational  efficiency  persist  today.  Taylor's  scientific 
management,  Weber's  bureaucracy,  and  Fayol's  functionalism  can  be  seen  in  use 
today;  and  their  assunptions  about  the  "economic  man"  or  "the  caie  best  way" 
have  application. 25  it  is  the  relative  degree  of  application  that  is 
suggested  at  Figure  E  and,  secondly,  the  relative  combination  of  classical 
theory  in  general.  In  order  to  pursue  this  thesis,  the  following 
generalizations  concerning  classical  theory  is  provided.  Classical  theory: 

1.  suggests  practical  applications  rather  than  theorical. 

2.  is  largely  dominated  by  organizational  structure. 

3.  has  preconceived  and  questionable  assumptions  about 
the  "economic  nan." 

4.  provides  largely  prescriptive  solutions. 

5.  has  a  strong  rational  and  deductive  quality. 

6.  limits  the  possibilities  to  "the  one  best  way. "26 

As  the  classical  theorists  answered  some  questions,  they  caused  others 
and  opened  the  door  for  the  human  relations  movement.  The  movement  began  with 
reseeirch  at  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  Western  Electric  in  1927.  Its  principal 

25.  David  Hampton,  et  al.,  Organizational  Behavior  and  the  Practice  of 
Management  (Glenview,  Illinois:  Scott  Foresman,  and  Co.,  1982), 
pp.  55-60,  125-131,  193-201. 


investigatx>rs  were  F.J.  Roethlisberger  and  William  J.  Dickson. 27  The 
neo-classical  theorists  brought  a  different  orientation  to  the  study  of 
organizational  theory. 

Where  the  classical  theorists  believed  in  general  that  rational  economic 
^lssu^rptions  about  human  motivation  were  sufficient  to  explain  work  behavior, 
the  neo-classical  theorists  brought  the  idea  that  the  best  designed 
organize ticn  is  confronted  by  small  groi^  and  individuals  who  did  not  act  the 
way  the  rational  prescriptions  of  economic  man  said  they  would.  Thus,  the 
study  of  behavioral  science  became  am  integral  part  for  understanding 
organizations  and  the  search  for  excellence. 

Essentially,  the  neo-claissical  movement  concluded  that: 

1.  Formal  structure  is  influenced  informal  structure 
and  both  are  distinct. 

2.  Human  motivation  nay  be  a  response  bo  economics,  but 
it  is  usually  a  response  to  needs  in  general  vhich 
extend  beyond  just  economics. 

3.  Management  could  use  the  behavior  sciences  to 
understand  and  influence  human  actions  on  the  jcto. 

4.  The  social  system  affects  the  interactional  climate 
of  an  organization. 

5.  The  factors  of  attitudes,  motives,  jc±)S,  physical 
setting,  forrtBl  organization,  informal  organizations, 
and  social  systems  are  woven  into  an  overall  pattern 

of  interdependency. 28 

TF.  F.J.  Roethlisberger  and  William  J.  Dickson,  Management  and  the 

Worker  (Cambridge,  Mass;  Harvard  University  Press,  1939),  p.  1-17. 

28.  Henry  L.  Tosi,  Theories  of  Organizations  (Chicago,  Illinois; 

St.  Clair  Press,  1975),  pp.  14-17. 
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In  general,  the  neo-classicists  wanted  to  modify  organizational  theory, 
not  transform  it  revolutionarily.  However,  by  1960,  changes  in  organizations 
oonplexity  and  technology  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  These  changes  required 
a  reformulation  of  theory;  and,  thus,  the  modem  theorists  evolved,  no, 
exploded! 

Modem  organizational  theory  is  conposed  of  systems  and  contingency 
approaches.  The  explosicai  of  theory  ranged.  It  included:  organizational 
development,  organizational  behavior,  socio- technical  systems,  industrial 
dynamics,  operations  research,  management  information  systems,  and  human 
resource  systems. 29 

The  distinctive  qualities  of  modem  organizational  theory  stem  from  its 
foundaticn  in  the  biological  sciences,  its  reliance  on  emperical  research 
data,  its  interests  in  interdependencies  of  all  kinds,  and  its  orientation 
toward  environmental  inter changes. 30  it  is  an  effort  to  look  at  human 
systems  in  their  totality,  and  it  is  an  approach  that  focuses  on  external 
determinates  as  contingencies.  The  broad  spectnm  of  modem  organizational 
theory  is  so  complex,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suntnarize  but  generally  it: 

1.  is  groianded  in  the  notion  of  interdependency,  the  view  that  in 
organizations  a  change  in  one  part  affects  the  behavior  of  all 
other  system  parts,  or 

2.  focuses  on  external  determinates  of  organizational  structure  and 
behavior  and  is  a  form  of  situational  analysis  that  stresses 
managers'  diagnostic  skills  in  finding  the  situational  factors 
that  determine  action.  Further,  that  if  environmental 
conditions  are  known  and  controlled,  the  behavior  and 
organizational  structure  can  be  designed  to  increase 
effectiveness. 


29.  William  G.  Scott,  et  al..  Organizational  Theory:  A  Structural  and 
Behavioral  Analysis  (Homewood,  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc., 
1981),  pp.  41-43. 
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It  is  understocxa  that  generalities  about  any  theory  can  be  dangerous;  but 
again,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  intellectual  direction  for 
enp^ical  studies.  Thus,  from  a  less  complex  and  general  approach,  1  hcpe  to 
show  that  there  cure  coititiOTi  but  essential  characteristics  for  excellence  in 
orgemizations;  and  there  eire  preferred  characteristics  that  effe  relative  to 
the  organizational  product  vrfiich  enhance  excellence. 

Force  Direction 

In  the  preceeding  section  of  theory  overlap,  I  defined  force  direction 
as;  a  preference  of  organizational  practice  based  on  conceptual  factors 
derived  by  organizational  decisionmakers  at  all  levels.  Further,  I  implied 
that  decisionmakers  are  found  at  both  the  nanagement  and  the  worker  level. 

That  is,  there  is  a  force  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  organization's  people 
and  product  that  pushes  the  essence  of  tte  organization  toward  a  preferred 
theory  group  vrfiile  the  organization  retains  the  foci  common  to  all 
organizational  theory  —  the  conceptual  aspect  being  the  most  crucial  to  the 
eventual  degree  of  excellence.  A  pictorial  example  of  v^t  I  postulate  is 
provided  at  Figure  F. 

In  order  to  develop  the  concept  of  force  direction,  a  comparison  of 
selected  works  dealing  with  organizational  excellence  is  required.  Although 
there  are  nimerous  volumes  from  vAuch  to  choose,  I  have  selected  three  primary 
sources.  The  sources  merely  provide  a  point  of  departure  for  discussion,  and 
they  address  the  spectrum  of  organization  purpose — profit  arxl  non-profit. 

The  first  work  is  Peters  cind  Waterman’s  book.  In  Search  of  Excellence. 
Their  efforts  in  trying  to  articulate  excellence  concentrate  on  the  business 


Organization  1 
Service  Product 
(Govemnent) 


The  organization  prefers  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  C  and  NC  vdth  a  heavier 
emphasis  on  C.  One  might  find 
a  bureaucracy  with  strong 
informal  group  interaction. 


The  organization  prefers  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  all  these  theories  with 
a  heavier  enphasis  on  M.  One  might 
find  an  assembly  line  cperation 
v^ere  executives  are  viewed  by  lower 
levels  as  hands-on,  value-driven 
managers. 


C  =  Classical 
NC  =  Neo-classical 
M  =  Modem 

-  =  Force  direction 


Figure  F.  Force  Direction  C 


world  and  profit.  Their  methodology  is  a  conparison  of  case  studies  m  \^ch 
they  attenpt  to  validate  eight  basic  principles  commonly  found  in  excellent 
organizations.  The  principles  are: 


1.  A  bias  for  action:  a  preference  for  doing  something 
-anything  rather  than  sending  a  question  through  cycles 
and  cycles  of  analysis  and  comrattee  reports. 

2.  Staying  close  to  the  customer  -  learning  his  prefer¬ 
ences  and  catering  to  them. 

3.  Autonotiy  and  entrepreneurship — breaking  the  corpora¬ 
tion  into  snail  oorrpanies  and  encouraging  them  to  think 
independently  and  conpetitively. 

4.  Productivity  through  people — creating  in  all  eirployees 
the  awareness  that  their  best  efforts  core  essential 
and  that  they  will  share  in  the  rewards  of  the 
ccxtipany's  success. 


5.  Hands-on,  value-driven — insisting  that  executives  keep 
in  touch  with  the  firm's  essential  business. 

6.  Stick  to  the  knitting — remaining  with  the  business 
the  company  kncws  best. 

7.  Sinple  form,  lean  staff — few  administrative  layers, 
few  people  at  the  upper  levels. 

8.  Simultaneous  loose-tight  properties — fostering  a 
climate  vJiere  there  is  dedication  to  the  central 
values  of  the  company  ccxnbined  witli  tolerance  for 
all  employees  vAio  accept  those  values. 

A  close  review  of  these  eight  basic  principles  indicates  a  force 
direction  similar  to  organization  2  at  Figure  F.  That  is,  according  to  Peters 
and  Waterman,  if  one  wants  to  achieve  excellence  in  the  profit  business,  the 
organization  should  incorporate  a  combination  of  all  three  theory  groups  with 
an  emphasis  on  modem  theorical  applications.  The  eight  basic  principles 
range  in  concept  from  Taylor's  scientific  management,  through  Mas lew's 
hierachy  of  needs,  to  Skinner's  behaviorists  theory.  Specifically,  Peters  and 
Waterman  show  the  McDonald's  "one  best  hamburger,"  IBM's  focus  on  respect  for 
the  individual,  and  Tupperware's  understanding  of  what  the  environment 
wants. 32  while  Peters  and  Waterman  do  not  directly  address  the  common  foci 
I  suggest  at  Figure  E-2,  a  comparison  of  their  eight  basic  principles  indicate 
the  importance  of; 

1 .  Structure 

2 .  People 

3 .  Motivation 

4.  Individual  and  organizational  skills 

5.  Procedures  for  efficient  product  processing 


31.  Peters,  pp.  13-17. 

32.  Peters,  pp.  119,  156,  200. 
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Thus,  the  aK’lication  of  force  direction  for  the  eight  basic  principles 
in  Peters  and  Watemen's  book  seems  plausible. 

The  next  analysis  concentrates  on  the  non-profit  organizaticxi, 
specifically  the  United  States  Amy  battalion.  The  sources  used  for 
oonparison  with  force  direction  «u:e  results  of  independent  studies  oraiducted 
in  1984  and  1985.  The  first  study,  entitled  "Excellence  in  the  Contat  Arms" 
with  genesis  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  was  the  result  of  a  cxie-year 
study  using  indepth  interviews,  surveys,  and  statistical  coitparisons  as 
methodology.  The  second  study  was  published  in  Behavioral  Science  in  1985 
after  a  three-year  U.S.  Amy  Training  and  Doctrine  Conirand  (TRAEXX:)  designed 
project.  The  study  reviewed  the  application  of  Miller's  living  systems  theory 
to  fourty-one  Arnty  battalions  and  used  an  emp^ically  based  methodology. 

Both  studies  formulated  similar  conclusions  concerning  distirK:t  qualities 
of  excellent  organizations.  In  general,  the  projects  concluded  that  excellent 
U.S.  Army  battalions: 

1.  were  complex  orgeinizations  having  multiple  subsystems. 

2.  had  systems  for  processing  information  very  quickly. 

3.  required  personnel  at  all  levels  to  )av:w  their  jc±) 
responsibilities . 

4.  were  oonposed  of  skilled  per sons. 36 

33T  Gordon  C.  Ruscoe,  et  al.,  "The  ;^lication  of  Living  Systems  Theory 
to  41  U.S.  Amy  Battalions,"  Behavioral  Science,  Vol.  30,  No.  1 
(Jan  1985),  p.  13. 

34.  Ruscoe,  p.  14. 

35.  Ruscoe,  pp.  18-23. 

36.  Ruscoe,  pp.  19-20. 


5.  did  not  c^:pear  to  be  working  hard.^^ 

6.  had  senior  leadership  that  vias  ocxK:emed  with  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  the  individual. 38 

7.  had  good  sound  procedures  and  followed  them. 38 

8.  showed  a  sense  of  pride  at  doing  things  correctly  the  first 
time. 48 

A  oonfarison  of  the  derived  qualities  found  in  excellent  U.S.  Army  battalions 
is  shewn  at  Figure  G. 

Although  a  different  purpose  exists  for  the  U.S.  Army  battalion  and  the 
profit  organizations  previously  discussed,  both  had  a  preferred  force 
direction  and  both  retained  the  oonmon  foci  of  all  three  organizational  theory 
groups.  The  force  directicxi  was  relative  to  respective  organizations'  purpose 
and  almost  seems  predictable  once  purpose  was  comceptually  deterTnined. 

37^  Jerry  A.  Simonsen,  "Excellence  in  Combat  Arms,"  Department  of 
Administrative  Science,  Naval  Postgradxjate  School,  Monterey,  CA. 

(Dec  1984),  p.  5. 

38.  Simonsen,  p.  9. 

39.  Simonsen,  pp.  11-15. 

40.  Simonsen,  pp.  17-19. 
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IV.  CXNCLUSION  AND  CHftRACIERISTICS 


As  stated  at  the  introduction,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  vas  to  stir  the 
quest  for  answers  to  organizational  excellence.  The  medium  was  strictly 
intellectual  thought  on  the  development  of  characteristics  viiich  may  be 
generic  to  any  type  organization  that  seeks  excellence. 

The  focus  for  determining  characteristics  of  organizational  excellence 
began  with  the  definition  of  organization  and  orgeinizational  excellence, 
respectively.  Next,  there  was  an  attempt  to  shew  the  requirement  for  the 
correlation  of  proven  theoretical  fundamentals  as  they  might  apply  to 
organizational  purpose.  From  this  focus,  characteristics  of  organizational 
excellence  applicable  to  both  profit  and  non-profit  organizations  seemed 
plausible. 

The  characteristics  of  organizational  excellence  are  as  follows; 

o  First,  the  overriding  theme  of  the  organizaticai  is  that  it  exists 
because  of  aixl  for  pec^le.  People  are  the  essence. 

o  Second,  the  conceptual  design  satisfies  individual  and 
organizational  ne^s  over  time  and  is  focused  on  v^t  the 
organizaticsi  can  and  wants  to  do. 

o  The  remaining  characteristics  follow  in  no  particular  order. 

—  the  organization  as  a  v^ole  recognizes  that  individual  and 
organizational  energy  potential  is  proportionate  to  quality  skills. 

— the  organization  retains  conmon  foci  to  the  traditional 
organizational  theory  grov^ss. 

— the  organizational  preference  or  force  direction  has  been  evaluated 
against  individual,  organizational,  and  environmental  influence  on 
ou^ut. 

o  Finally,  the  degree  of  excellence  being  pre^rtionate  to  the 
relative  conceptual  abilities  for  design  structure,  the  amount 
of  energy  required  to  decrease  the  gap  between  individual  and 
organizational  needs,  and  the  relative  quality  skills  possessed 
by  mentiers  of  the  organization. 
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